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For the Mi 


WALTER *OORE. 
CHAPTER IV. 

He awoke in a strange apartment. Bewildered by 
the novelty of the surrounding objects, and his me- 
mory struggling with a vague and indefinite idea of 
the events: which had occurred, he raised his head 
from the pillow to discover some clue to extricate him 
from his perplexities, when he heard a light step, and 
the figure of his beautiful betraver stood before him. 
A robe of spotless white, apparently plain in its ar- 
rangements; yet in fact artfully studied to the rules 
of grace, displayed her fine form to the utmost ad- 
vantage. Her glossy black ringlets, as if in negli- 
gence, escaped from the snowy veil which was flung 
carelessly about her head, and which fell upon her 
shoulders in such a manner as only to heighten the effect 
of her dazzling eharms. From her deeply black eye 
there gleamed « glance of sorrow, which exact? in 
unison with our hero's feelings, swelled his heart with 
soft and pleasing emotions. The striking grace of her 
commanding figure, and the exquisite loveliness of her 
face, were temptations the most powerful, which his 
friend could have chosen, and strong indeed must 
have been his adoration of virtue, and keen his per- 
ception of right, if he could have spared time to prac- 
tise the one, or exercise the other, while beamed over 
him so fascinating a gaze; or when rung the silver 
tones on his enchanted ear from lips, fresh, pouting, 
and beautiful, which none but nature’s pencil ever 
pictured half so well. 

Strange inconsistency in the constitution of huma- 
nity, that the very warmth of those feelings which 
grow sponianeously in our bosoms should supply the 
flame whevein we are consumed, and that beauty so 
winning, the worship of which seems only the natural 
and irresistible impulse of the soul should ever become 
the delusive beacon to seduce us to ruin. Of such 
temptations as these let the young and thoughtless be- 
ware. Let him not suppose that the enemy of man 
will attack him with sin in its real ugliness, and that 
it remains for him only to gaze and turn away in dis- 
gust. ‘The natural deformity of vice is such, that were 
it possible to be presented to the infant in its little 
dream of bliss, it would recognise the demon and hide 
its head in horror. I will venture to assert that the 
most uncultivated mind in the calmness of the pas- 
sions, and the clearness of reason unbewildered by the 
sophistry of the world, would shudder at the practice 
of it, and without preconceived opinions on the sub- 
ject, its first impression at the sight would be glowing 
hate. ‘There is about it when it assumes its own shape, 
a moral hideousness which speaks of darkness, agony, 
and pollution. It is unchangeably impressed with the 





| magical qualities of the evil spirit, every westige ot 
whose existence is revolting to the soul, and imagi 





nation regards it asthe gigantic and misshapen monster 


i ‘ i] 
jthat moves for ever in the dim and gloomy mystery of 


, bleak career, accompanied on its barren way with the 


|) endless shrieks of men, and branded on the forehead with 


the eternal curse of God. This is not the shape which 
rises before the young mind to induce it to fall down 
and worship; but arrayed in heavenly robes, breath- 
ing cheerfulness and smiles, and beckoning to wealth 
and glory, it lulls asleep the fears of faithless con- 
science, and leads to destruction over beds of flowers. 

The trusty 
wood, breaks his lance fearlessly with an open enemy, 


knight travelling through the varied 


‘or conceals himself from a foe too powerful to combat, 
but when in seeming security he unbuckles his armour 
and takes the plumed helmet from his brow, when he 
flings aside his sheathed sword, and reposes himself, 
regardless, on the rosy bank, the snake stings him, 
and he dies. 

Walter gazed at the being before him as if deeply 
to impress upon his mind every Iineament and feature 
of a lovely vision, so that when it faded he might re 
member it for ever. The expression which answered 
his ardent glance had in it something tender, and 
even told of love. We all know how woman can call 
her soul into her eyes, and look the sweet meaning of 
a thousand vows. Such was the gaze which was ac- 
knowledged in Walter’s bosom by feelings of madden- 
ed delight. The young girl after having waited for 
some time as if expecting an advance on his part to- 
wards conversation, folding her arms meekly on her 
breast, and casting her eyes again full upon his, 
spoke— 

**Does Walter yet doubt the strength of my affec- 
tion, and believe that I ever loved other than him; or 
am I to be cast off in his wrath for a mere trick to try 
his constancy ?” 

** Lovely Matilda,” exclaimed the youth, * was it 
in sport, then, that you rejected my attentions, and 
smiled on another? What might have been the con- 
sequence—nay,” continued he, asa light came upon 
him, and he faintly recollectd the events of the preced- 
ing evening, “nay, by heavens, now I remember— 
what were the consequences! where is Henry—the 
feast—the tumult-—-oh! that horrid groan! I have 
inurdered him ;"and he turned pale with this new burst 
of feeling, while his companion seizing his hand vainly 
strove to hush his agitation. 

** Walter, dearest Walter, all is well—I am here 
now to tell you so—”’ 

“Then where is Henry ?” 

** Tle will be here directly.” 

** And where is Williams?” She hesitated. 

** You are deceiving me, I must have killed him—I 
felt the knife pushed with difficulty into his breast, and 
his rattling, half-smothered groans, and my hand in 
the dreadful darkness of that guilty hour, was wet with 
hot blood. I saw his eve flash on me, horribly bright, 
as 1 gave the death blow, glaring and glassy, and 
he gave me a look—oh God! save me from that 
look,” and he grew paler, and yet more pale, as the 








occurrences of the previous night arranged themselves 


' 

more regularly in his mind, and became more distine! 
} 

ily the sole objects of his memory and attention 

look ol 


mulous as with suppressed tenderness, Matilda spok: 


| With another affection, and her voice tre 


| poisonous vapours, spreading black desolation in its|| again— 


' 
| “And am I reduced so low in your esteem that the 
| 


\}simplest assertion is denied credit, because it issues 
fe momy lips? alas! letme go back from you in vou 
janger. In silence and solitude, will I cherish you 
|memory; but deep as may be my love, ay, though my 
| heart be broken, Ff will crush the unrequited and igno 
|| ble emotion till it ts buried in the grave for ever.” 

I was mad;” Walter 
*heed not my words, and tell me, dearest love, how 


and why I came here ?" 


“Stay, dearest girl, said 


‘Why speak to bm,” exclaimed Matilda, in a pen 
sive tone of voice, ‘who cares not for me, and sets no 
value on what I say?” 

“I do, | do—t1 hear you--I love you dearly, Stay 
sit by me, and relieve me from suspence.” 

She obeyed, anit informed hun that after the acct 
dent which terminated the feast, Henry had conduct 
ed him to his present chamber, in the nearest and 
most retired tavern; that Williams had been much 





less injured than was supposed, and would soon rr 





cover; but that as a price of secrecy concerning the 

whole affair demanded a much larger sum than Wa! 
ieee could supply, and that Matilda had been requested 
iby Henry to visit him for the purpose of fixing upon 
some means of raising the money. 

A suspicion of their true intention flashed upon his 
mind at the conclusion of her narration, and he de 
termined to be guarded in his utmost actions. 

‘And why came not Henry with this message ?"’ 

**He was hurt,” said the girl, “in the confusion o/ 
last night.” 

*And how,” demanded Walter, ‘‘am I to raise 
such a sum ?” 

** Henry explained to me his intention, and request. 
ed me to get your consent. It is a safe and expedi 
tious method, not only of getting the money in ques 
tion, but as much more as we want.” 

“It may be safe—it may be expeditious, but is i 
guiltless ?"’ 

** Yes, free entirely from the slightest guilt.”’ 

“Speak then, quickly, and if you say truly, few 
cannot prevent my embarking in the enterprise.” 

* You know—the bank.” 

Walter started as if an adder had stung him. 

‘Nay, start not, till you hear me. By all that's 
brave,” said Matilda in a different manner from any 
she had previously assumed, and speaking with mor: 
dignity and command * you are a delicate patient to 
deal with. I cannot say a word without touching some 
secret feeling that causes you to start up as if I had 
put a dagger in you. In good truth, man, you hav 
gone too far to practise these baby airs. Nay, gaze 
not at me as if you would look me through,”’ said she, 
exhibiting a slight confusion, but instantly recovering 
herself, ** if you refuse the offer I here make you, the 
least you may expect is, years spent in the state pri. 
son—agony for your sister, a broken heart for you: 
mother, and everlasting disgrace for yourself.” 

** Almighty God! how am I deserted !’” 

‘There is only one way for gow to escape, The 
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money awaits your coming, and you need only stretch ||the torrent of adversity, have often sunk under the || ing. 


1 
“Oh! fool that I have been '”’ i 


* Yes, and fool will you continue to be, if you re- 


out your arm to be rich and happy.” 


ject this opportunity. Besides, 1 have neglected to 
inform vou, that Henry has coming to him, on the 


death of av uncle, a fortune of a hundred thousand 


dollars. When the old man dies, he shall replace this 
sum. The whole business will remain a secret be 


tween us, and it will remain for you only to laugh at 
the folly of ever having entertained scruples against 
80 fair and equitable a transac tron.”” 

“If LT thought that,” said Walter, the light of new 
born hope streaming from his eyes, * if 1 thought that. | 
if 1 could think” — | 

“Think?” exclaimed Matilda, “think nothing 
about it. Why, the old man is seventy already. He}, 
eroans even now ina sick bed.—and,’’ continued she, |! 
* coming nearer to him, and softening her voice into a 1 
lower tone full of meaning, “a blow from an infant 
would lay hin asleep for ever.” | 

* Ha!” said Walter, “ sick in bed—a hundred thou 


sand dollars to be received on his death, and a touch 


from an infant, said you—speak, do I see you a-drift, |) Man feels a natural repugnance to be thought unhap 


” | 
woman | 


land enjoy the high prerogative of being disagreeable. 


ipy by the world, yet he will take no pains to establish 


SS 


reiterated pressure of trifling crosses and vexations. 
. | 
There is nothing in which we are so desirous to de-| 


ceive the world, or in which we so willingly deceive 


When she became acquainted with the infirmi 


| ties of her husband's temper, instead of combatting it 
by vain sophistry, she sought to remove every cause 
of excitement to anger. This was for some time a 


ourselves, as to the true state of our domestic enjoy-||difficult task, but love and perseverance conquered. 
. | 


ments, 

iow many thousand there are, who, to the world, 
appear to possess all that can render life delightful— 
fame, honour, riches, talents, friends ; and still a heart 
corroding evil, concealed even from the sympathy of 
fnendship, mildews their domestic peat W hat strug 
gles are made to keep up appearances | what soul- 
subduing eflarts made to gloss over evils which self 


government would effectually remove, aad leave them 


jin possession of the reality instead of the shadow. 


A man who would start with indignation at being 
termed a tyrant abroad, will hourly commit petty acts 
of tvranny at home ; the eloquence that can charm the 
public ear, is changed to cold sententious remarks in 
the circle of his femily, where he should most strive to 


please. He, whose wit can enliven the festive board. 


will sit in moody mode at the head of his own table, 


i] | 


He bent his keen eves upon her, while his face|ihis happiness on the only sure foundation—domestic 


was white as ashes at the enormity of guilt im whic hy 
he was already plunged. 

A young practitioner in iniquity, or one naturally! 
inclined to fear, would have sunk beneath his pier | 


ing eye; but she gave back his look with a glance as 


bold, and rephed, 1 
' 


“If you do take the money from the bank, most 
probably it will not be missed till the gray-headed do 


tard dids of himself, and then it shall be replaced, and. 


all is well. But if, by any remote chance, the defi 


ciency is discovered, ‘tis but a rougher shake of the 
hand, or a momentary grasp of the throat, and the! 
deed is done. Rouse up your sleeping soul, and play 
the great baby nomore. Little harin can result from 
shoving a single useless old man from the stage of life, | 
whose existence ts a burthen to himself and friends ; | 
and most especially, when it is to save from ruin the 
young, the beautiful, and the gay. The greatest dan- | 
ger which could happen after the appropriation of this | 
money, would be entirely banished by giving the poor | 
devil a wrong phial to drink, and then come happiness | 
to yourself and friends, and your venerable mother | 
will go down in peace to her grave.” 

“By heavens Pil do it,” exclaimed the deluded} 
youth, rising in his bed with the energy of his ideas; 
“Tl do it, come what may. Send me some wine, 
my noble girl, I will not perish without an effort, 
and if I failebut it matters not, I am determined.” 

He drank a tumbler of wine; beckoned his com- 
panion to leave the room, and, overcome with his ex- 
ertions and the influence of the beverage, was soon 


wrapped in a deep slumber. 





THE REPOSITORY. 
RES. ard 0 Stee a 





Fer the Mirror. 
DOMESTIC HAPPINESS. 


® Domestic evils, for that we think we can master them at all Umes, are 
often permitied to run forward, till it be too late to recall them.” 











Tue truth of this remark is obvious to every one 
who lays not on that sweet unction to wounded pride, | 


the thought that he is above the reach of the petty ills || gyman, and the eldest child of a large family. Accus- 
I have lived to a good old age, but have never ||tomed from earliest infancy to be held up as a pattern 
yet seen the man, nor woman, who could, at all times, ||to brothers and sisters, she had from the first dawn of 


of life. 


resist them. The philosopher talks it well, but acts it 
ill; the man who would bear the pain of amputation 


with fortitude, pet unpatient under the renewed at | 


tacks of the little inidge fly. Minds that have steanmned 


ldeficient in this 


Hurried 


he too often fore 


on by the impetus of public career, || 


pe ace, | 


ets that he has higher duties attached 
to the sacred ties of husband and father, than merely 


to acquire fame and fortune; these may both fail him. 
{ : 


‘land where shall he then find a solace for his disap- 


pointinents, but in domestic peace? If he have failed 
‘to secure this blessing, then is his life tempest-tost. 

* The practical h nowled ge of the domestic dutirs is 
the prin ipal glory of awoman.” Should a wife be 


ereat requisite, her husband will in 


vain look for happiness at home. Domestic duties do | 
‘pot simply imply necessary household drudgery : good | 
house wifery will not alone ensure domestic joys: on! 
the contrary, | have known many a renowned, notable | 
housekeeper, whose essence of good management has! 
\driven her husband to seek quiet any where but at 


ithome, and whose determined zeal for industry and | 


economy has caused their daughters to accept the first | 
‘offer of marriage to free themselves from household | 
\slavery. Domestic duty consists, principally, in so 
jordering the daily occurrences that they do not ed 
‘fere with the general peace of her family, or at all 
subvert the wishes of her husband. It is not on any | 
one particular virtue that the foundation of domestic | 
happiness rests, neither is it any one particular vice | 
that undermines it, but a general active benevolence is| 
most essential to its true enjoyment and preservation. | 
A predisposition in each member of a family to pro-| 
mote its general harmony will do more to secure it, | 
than the most brilliant powers, or strenuous efforts of 
one or two of its members can effect. 

An irascible temper is a great impediment of domes- | 
tic comfort; but even this evil may be softened, if not | 
entirely subdued, by judicious treatment, provided the | 
object possesses a warm heart and common sense. 

Orlando Villers was an only son, a spoiled child. | 

At the carly age of sixteen, he found himself an or- | 
| shat and heir to a large estate. ‘He made the tour! 
of Europe, and at eighteen returned to his country a| 
married man. His wife was too years his senior, pos- | 
sessing a well cultivated mind, a benevolent heart, and 
an agreeable person. She was the daughter of a cler- 


intellect felt the necessity of self-controul, that she 
might be honoured as an example. This acquired 





ity 


) import. 


Alive to her constant efforts to please him, Orlande 
it length became ashamed of his self-willed temper, 
and as bis children grew up, he felt ambitious to ap 
pear to them above the degrading influence of pas 
sion. One conquest gained, will often lead to victory, 


for confidence is strength: It was so with him; be 


found he could subdue his temper, and he made it sub 
servientto reason. Gratitude for increased happiness 
augmented his love for his wife; self-approbation, the 


respect of his iiferiors, and the esteem of his equals, 


,was added to his domestic joys. 4. 7. T 
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For the Mirror. 
NINETEENTH OF APRIL. 
* Children of gladness, heirs of unutterable felici- 


well may ye rejoice in the fulness of your heri- 


| ree 7 
tage. The blood that sprinkled it is washed away ; 


the wail of the mourner is hushed in the depths of the 
erave.”’ 


Struck with the hollow voice that uttered thes 


|words, L looked up and beheld an old man, leaniny 


pensively on his staff, and gazing at the proud sceiy 
before him, with a look of deep, though undefinal'+ 
At that moment some one addressed |iim 


whom he knew, and I listened intently for the reply. 


“'To you,” sesumed the old inan, * this day of na- 
tronal triumph is fraught only with pure and sublima 
ied enjoyment. But amid the bright and happy be 


ings, who flit around us, the dim eye of age still be- 
holds the phantoms of departed pleasure. The years 
that are fled, roll back on my view, and the events ot 


our ccvolution pass before me in their alternate shades 
of light and darkness. Methinks the groan of death 
mingles with the shout of triumph, and the forms that 
are mouldering in the grave, rise up amid the joyful 
jmultitude. Fifty years ago, this day, | rose with all 
the animation of youth, rejoicing in the present, and 
heedless of the future. These palsied limbs were then 
strong and active, and this furrowed cheek was flush- 
ed with health and pleasure. I rose to attend, not 
the proud commemoration of a nation’s glory, but the 
consummation of earth’s most holy compact, the 
‘union of congenial and commingling souls. The 
friend I loved, howed at the sacred altar of hymen, 
and beside him knelt a being, pure as angels, and ten- 
der as the blossoms of spring—clothed in unimagina- 
ble loveliness, and trembling with the soft conscious- 
The cup of his felicity was full. 
A halo of light seemed to hover around him, like the 
bright radiance of a seraph’s wing. 


ness of vestal love. 


Ardent asthe ca- 
taract that rushes from the mountain, he loved to ado- 
ration. Months had rolled on since the image of his 
Claribel was continually before him, alternately float- 
ing on the visions of night, and the day dreams of 
fancy. With a spirit, strong, restive, and uncontrol- 
ed as the untamed lion, he beheld her in the soft light 
of innocence and virtue, and her influence passed over 
his soul like the breeze of summer on the scorching 
And this being of purity was now 
his—his forever. She, herself, in the low breathings 
of unutterable love, had consecrated her life to him, 
and him only. In the gloomy career of existence, 
there is sometimes a brief moment of overpowering 
ecstacy; no language can paint it; it is indescribable 
as the hues which gild the bow of heaven, when it 
stretches its glittering arch across the dark gray sky. 


bosom of nature. 





command of herself lasted through life ; and in the du- 
ties of wife and mother, proved an inestimable bless- 


Like that bow too, it passed away, and fading into utter 
darkness, seems to beckon us, in its spectral depar- 
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ture, beyond the valley and the shadow of death. | 
Such was the moment when my friend ratified the 
vows of young and ardent affection, in the presence 
of the Most High. I looked at him with sympathetic | 
lelight. Never before had I seen so radiant a coun | 
tenance : every feature beamed with the emanation of 


mind, and his smile was the settled light of a joyful! 
spirit. The ceremony was finished. The truant blood 
rushed back to the cheek of the bride; her half-up- 


lifted eye met his; a thrill of delirious rapture ran 
through his frame ; his pulse throbbed high; his eye! 
grew yet darker with the deep expression of uncon-| 
trollable love. A confused sound broke on the 
scene; the report of distant guns broke on the air; the 
unfinished epithelamium died away, and the voice of 
anxious inquiry was heard in its stead. Too soon 
was the cause explained. The foot of the aggressor | 
was nigh, and bis sword was already stained with the | 
blood of our countrymen! One fearful moment we 
stood aghast, as if the green earth had disgorged her | 
Then a new and terrible excite- 
ment rushed through every bosom like the strong wing 
of the whirlwind. 


skeleton nations. 
My friend relinquished the hand) 
of his bride, and rose like a spirit of fire in the van of 
Young as he was, he had the command 
of accompany of militia, and a number of his men} 


au tempest. 


rushed past us as volunteers in the sacred cause. He! 


turned to Claribel who sat still, silent and bloodless. | 
The intolerable lightning of his eye became suddenly 
chastened ; but his purpose remained firm. * The hour 
Claribel, the 
shriek of freedom is on the air, and withered be the} 
arm that is not lifted in her defence. 


of retribution,’ he said, ‘has come. 


. ' 

Farewell; your! 
. © . . ' 

prayers shall shield me from danger. I go to twine} 
, 2 

the chaplets of hymen with the laurels of victory.’ He 
pressed her fainting form to his bosom, and we rushed 
together, to the aid of our rallying countrymen. Shall 
| go on describing the events of a day, which this glad 
throng has assembled to commemorate? No. The! 
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passed over my eyes; my tongue grew parched and || Candidates for Matrimomal Honours — ihe were oe im 

powerless. The fatal truth rushed on the soul of Cla-| the matrimonial advertixements puts os in mind of a hows 
\lof this sort which was sue fully plaved off a short ft 

ribel; her eye caught my blood-stained garments. ||” as successfatly played off a short thu 


‘Tecdore is dead.’ che exclaimed with @ dhrish since Kt was agreed in a cay party of ladies and gentle 
. ‘ || men that an advertisement should be inserted in a London 


which, years after, ofter ) slumber 
: : s roused me from my sl | morning paper, as from a lady who felt inclined to tate the 










lingers for the parting embrace of his bride. 1 come 
little while, and whisper peace to the parting soul of 
Theodore.’ A strong convulsion passed over her fea- 
cate frame. The next moment she became calm, and 
exclaimed in a firm voice, ‘lam ready.’ I placed her 


ceeded, interrupted only by the rattling of our car- 
riage wheels, which at this moment seemed like sac- 
rilege on the deep quiet of unutterable sorrow. Cla- 
ribel sat beside me like the up-risen tenant of the 





grave. 
ibreath heaved her white bosom; her hand was cold 
and clammy, and a corpse-like stillness rested on her 
\face. 


We arrived at the house of death. Some per- 


json stood at the door. I summoned my whole strength 
to ask, ‘does he yet live 2?’ * He still breathes,’ was the | 


reply ; and we knelt at the bed side of Theodore. The 
last gleam of life rekindled at our approach; the fleet 
ing spirit staid its flight; the film passed from his clos 
ing eye. He beheld bis bride, and regarded her with 
)a louk of holy, but troubled affection. The fingers of 
jdeath seemed to have touched her cheek, still clothed 
in her bridal garments, and lovely even in the fearful 
lixeduess of despair. She looked as if dressed for the 
toinb, and prepared for everkasting slumbers in the icy 
embrace of her bridegroom. ‘Theodore’s lips moved, 


and he drew her softly towards him. He pressed ber 


with his blood; his heart throbbed convulsively, but it 


. . : ) . . 
warrior now sleeps in his narrow tomb, heedless of||And Claribel survived; yes, years rolled away, and 


the voice of praise, and the high throbbing heart of | 


the patriot has moulderd away, unconscious of the||the green and smiling earth, the fearful wreck of rea- 


worm that revelled on its corruption. 
smiling 


A new and 

generation now peoples our emancipated 
The fetters of tyranny are broken; our land 
is free, and who shall ask its price? Only here and 
there a solitary being like myself, the tottering wreck 
of darker years, looks back through the vista of time, 
and heholds the blood that purchased the splendid in- 


world. 


Sson—the spectral shade of departed loveliness. The 
last time I saw her was near the grave of my friend ; 
she was dressed in a clean white robe, and her yet 
beautiful hair swept over her wasted arms in the wild- 
est luxuriance. ‘I am going,’ she exclaimed, in a 
voice of the sweetest melody, ‘to Theodore. He has 
called me repeatedly, and I have put on my bridal 





heritance.”’ 
**Go on, venerable old man,” said his auditor, 


** sleeps thy friend among the martyrs of Lexington 
and Concord ?” 


dress to obey him. See!’ she continued, ‘its stains 
are washed out; "twas the blood of Theodore, and my 
tears have effaced them.’ Happy Claribel! She now 
sleeps by the side of her husband. Such are the vi- 


“He does,” replied the old man, “not far — sions which rise before the war-worn soldier, and amid 


this very spot. 
eareer. Daring as the war-horse, he sought no covert 
from the retreating enemy; and while numbers fell 
beneath his unerring aim, he became a mark for re- 
tributive vengeance. I saw him fall, and my own arm 
was paralyzed. With the assistance of a fellow sol- 
dier, I bore him to a neighbouring farm house, and 
procured surgical advice. But human aid was una- 
vailing, and the damps of death gathered cold and 
heavy on his polished forehead. He expressed a wish 
to see his Claribel, and I immediately left him to exe- 
cute the dreadful commission. As I passed the road 
which my dying friend had trod a short time since, in 
all the pride and beauty of the youthful warrior, a cold, 
shuddering, indescribable horror crept-over my soul. 
The excitement of the morning had passed away ; the 
very earth seemed blasted and dreary; the springing 
vegetation looked wan and withered. I arrived at the 


habitation of Claribel, and my eye instinctively sought 
She saw me, and the 
A mist 


the windows of ber apartment. 
next moment [ met her on the threshold, 


He fell in the dawn of his impetuous | 


the proud triumphs of his ransomed country, his wea- 
ry Spirit pants for a re-union with the sainted martyrs 
of seventy-six.” 














MISCELLANY. 


a — — 





That we can spiritualize all trades as well as ma- 
sonry, says Mr. Page, is evident. .The chimney- 
sweep, with his brush, cleanses the apertures of our 
outward senses ; that the flame of the five intellectual 
fires may emit their corporeal vapour, without consu- 


image-worship; which, if gathered into his bag, and 
spread over the emblematic soil, would be manure to 
image-language. The horrid and ugly looking sweep 
himself, is an emblem of the devil, doing us more good 
than harm: for it is the nature of every evil to cure 
itself in the course of time; and wisdom always was, 
and will be begotten of folly; for the burnt child 
dreads the fire. 








at the deep silence ofmidnight. * No,’ | replied, for 1) 


was now able to speak, * no, Claribel, his spirit yet the ordinary way would enable her to do, giving the long 


jing maiden a fair portion of beauty and riches. 
to bear you to his dying pillows; be calm, then, yet a|| were received in reply from between fifty and sixty ewains 


j|and apply a quizaing glass to the right eye, 
|| #0 well, that as soon as the curtain fell, above fitty, of all 


| 


Her blue eye was fixed and tearless; not a 


i} 


fondly to his breast, and her white robe was stained || 
was only for a moment—the next it was cold and still. || 


her wild and blasted form was still seen wandering on) 


ming the temple of the human body, by the soot of 


joys of matrimony, more speedily than to all appearance 
Letters 


of all descriptions, to each of whom an answer was addres 


led, stating that so far the writer was not objected to, but 
tures; a struggle like that of death wrought her deli-||*h4t the lady would like, previously to his being introduced 


|to her, “onseen to see him,” at the same time requesting 


j;each to be m the Pit of Drury-lane Theatre on a certain 


|}evening, dressed in a particular way, and immediately on 
in a chair, and a long, breathless, dreary silence suc- 1] 6 ° 7 : 


j the conclusion of the first piece, to stand upon the benches, 
All succeeded 
| . 

) ages, mounted the benches; from the smooth chinned ado 
/mis of fifteen, to the sleek, portly, self-confident widower of 
fifty, and the shrivelled worn out, and emaciated bachelor of 


jsixty, all adorned according to order in the gayest style, and 


|\with the utmost nicety to make the deeper tnpression on 


ilthe heart of the fair prize, High swelled theie bosoms with 


| hope, as with studied action the sparkling glass was raixed 


to the eye, but who shall paint the astonishment, dismay, 
jjand rage, alternately depicted on their countenances, on 
|| discovering the sudden failure of alltheir hopes! With such 

velocity did they all descend trom their unenviable attitudes, 

to ‘bide their diminished heads" among the croud, that 
ithe decripit lover of sixty, might have fancied his knees 
If this 


should meet the eve of some of the actors in this humerous 


once more possessed of the pliancy of twenty 


lprece, they will readily believe that no farce produc ed at 
| Old Drury, ever went off so much to the satisfaction of the 
j\authors, though the actors thought the conclusion rather too 


|| tragic to allow a repetition 


—_—————— 
“ Love is a bird of summer skies ; 
} 


From cold and from winter he soou departs 


He basks in the beam of wood-humoured eves 


And delights in the warmth of open hearts ; 


But where he has once found chill and rain 


He seldom returns to that bower again.” 
—— 

Fenelon observed to a priest who was complaining t 
him of the dances of the peasantry—“ My friend, neither 
you nor myself need to dance—we can be happy in our own 
way ; but if dancing makes these poor people happy who 
have so few sources of enjoyment, why should they not 
dance ?" 


_———_——— 

A watchmaker of Bayreuth has manufactured a cage fill 
ed with birds, to the number of sixty, representing parrots, 
sparrows, swallows, &c. each of which has the peculiar note 
given by nature. The cage is made of brass, and the 
wheels which make them move and produce the sound, are 
of silver; the plumage is real. A person of distinction, it 
appears, offered the watchmaker 32,000 florins for his cage 
but he will not take less than 60,000. 





Lirernatune.—Goldsmith was astonished when the book- 
seller gave him five shillings a couplet for his delightful 
poem ofthe Deserted Village, when each line was fairly worth 
as many pounds; but an instance of bberality has occurred 
in Russia, which really deserves recording. Alexander 
Paselikin, a young poet, has recently produced a work, 
which does not contain above six hundred lines, and for 
which he has received three thousand roubles, nearly one 
pound sterling per line ! 


a 
New Ferry.—Petitions have been presented to the Com- 
won Council, for permission to establish a new ferry from 
Old Slip to Long Island. 


Desha —We learn that Isaac B. Desha has again been 
convicted of the murder of Mr. Baker, and that the mag 
nanimous Judge has again granted a new trial, What 
mockery ! 





Donkies and dandies —The two words, I believe, are de- 
rived from the same rool, The real genuine dandy, how- 
ever, is an imported animal; and the breed having been 
crossed in this country, the full-blooded bucks command 











a low price in the market at the present time.— Woodworth. 
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THE ESSAYIST. |! 





ber the Mirra | 
SUICIDE. 


Ot all the inoidents that can befall an inhabitant of 
uur earth, death is the greatest, as it must be the last. 
Notwithstanding the affected indifference of stoicism, 
wv the animated scorn of valour when brought down to 
the test of serious meditation, it is a subject replete 
with a deep interest which philosophy must acknow- 
ledge, and a sublime terror which courage Cannot over- 
ome. For every other misfortune nature offers relief. 
Lf man is imprisoned, he can amuse his imagination 


within his dungeon walls. If he is beggared, a thou- 


“aim hopes whisper his wealth may return; in the case 
of any revolution in his fortune the same ceaseless vi- 
cbssitudes of life that here washes him from the land- 


| 
| 
scape may again deposite him on the shore, and though}, 
his tears fall on the grave of his best friend, slight ex 
perience will teach, that, setting aside a few feeble} 
prejudices which must at least be dissipated by a lit-]) 


(le time, the world contains hundreds of others equal-|' 
| | 


ly deserving. It is said that every climate nourishes|| 
| 
medicines calculated to relieve its peculiar diseases ;]! 


0 the world allows of no other ill without being pos- 


sessed of a remedy. Vor every other disagreeable de- 
privation we feel that there are many things which 
will answer as substitutes, or reflections to sooth us 
with ingenuous consolation; but for death, experionece | 
iffords no instruction, and calculation offers no ad-}| 
vice. The pilot who once navigates its mysterious) 
ocean, returns not with the history of his wonderful 
way; and to mortal observation it ts only a vast and | 

| 

| 


wndefined element of shadows, from which even vir- 


© recoils with instinctive terror, and which the eye 





i philosophy seeks to penetrate in vain. 1} 

The more we reflect on it, the more puzzled we are|! 
o comprehend its nature, o1 explain its intention. || 
We are apt vainly to inquire whether it places us be- 


io @ Dew existence, and a more complete subjec- 


‘ion, of whose pains, or whose pleasures, mortality 


iffords no senses through which any impression can}|ypanced, and bashful merit despised. 


© Introduced. 











rule, by neglecting those pursuits which would enable 
hem to meet it with dignified tranquillity. It is the | 
sreat study of the true philosopher how to live bappi-| 
y, and how to die nobly. “To this end much learning | 
jias been sought for, and much time employed; but it} 
severally happens that before he overtakes knowledge, | 
jeath overtakes him, and existence is wasted in fruit-| 
less endeavours, whereby the regular number of its 
pleasures may be multiplied, and the general portion 
f its happiness increased. He follows the bubbles of 
visionary speculation, neglecting the objects of sober 
reality, and is often called upon to die before he has 
ialf discovered how to live. To the unimpassioned 
philosopher in the coolness of solitary reflection, with- 
out the sphere of exciting pleasures and dangerous 
temptations, and the tumult of his emotions hushed 
vy tranquil thought, the strange errors which ruin the 
man of the world, seem a subject almost as much of 
ridicule as regret. Secure in his tent he admires to 
see the wearied soldier fall, or standing on the un- 
moving shore, wonders why the pilot guides not his 
boat to land, He is-very apt to suppose, that were 
ne abroad, the world would be astonished at his 
triumphs, which should be sudden and decisive over 
‘he excitements of joy, the anguish of pain, the charms 
of bewildering beauty, or the terrors of fear. But 
when he hifnself launches forth upon the uncertain 


tide, and becomes sensible to the dangers and distres-|| anguish of the one and the temptations of the other. 
ses around him; when he feels the swellings of tumul-|\If it did not make me happy, it would at least pre- 


| 
rest of men. 


‘that defied all earth to move, or hell to terrify him, 
ilike the Grecian philosopher, might preserve his creed 
till he abandon it in the agony of the toothach, or 
gout; and the most virtuous and humble that ever cording to the remark ofthe stoical philosopher, if my 
devoted himself to God, acknowledging his weakness, | house smokes, why should I not walk out of it?” 

‘and beseeching strength, by a thousand probable re-|) 


jof the earth, and was yet unsuccessful in his pursuit. 


'Spiring at a nearer approach. 


|tionally blunders upon some benefit to mankind which 
ond the jurisdiction of fate, or only shapes us in-|\the virtuous man has long attempted in vain; and 


That it is inevitable, we all know; yet | happiness, nay, I do not wish to be happy in the midst 
many act as if they were exceptions to the general lof triumphant wickedness and starving virtue.” 





uous passions, and finds himself the jest of events,) * 


volutions might be plunged amid temptations beyond 
the power of human resolution to resist. It has often 
been asked what principle of morality forbids a man 
to fly from a world where all is weeping ; exchanging 
pains too heavy for endurance, for the cold insensibili- 
ty of the grave. If suicide be a crime, it is certainly 
without the baneful effects of many others as the 
criminal, in perpetrating the sin, consummates his 


earthly punishment, and society is as good after his 


departure, and perhaps better than it was before. 
Rasselas, in the refreshing shade of a beautiful 
grove conversed with Imlac on human lite. The disap- 
pointed prince had sought happiness in every corner 
‘* Wherefore,” said he, * should Ll live?” “ The most 
ordinary capacity can perceive that from the exer 


tions into which happiness has already uselessly be- 


trayed me, it is but a dream which, at a distance 
beautiful as a gilded cloud, appears empty and unin- 
The world is a scene 
of disappointment anc confusion; good springs from 
evil, and evil from good. The wretch often uninten- 





honours and happiness are showered down upon the 
undeserving, while ambitious goodness is discounte- 
I cannot find 


, 


‘*But wherefore should you die,” inquired Imlac, 


‘because other people seem not so contentedly, or 
justly situated as you could desire, when your death 
would not only be useless, but absolutely unknown to 
the careless multitude for whom you would perish. 
None but a sickly imagination would brood over the 
\ills of others with more disquietude even than those of 
the very persons who endure their load; and though 
jyou might plunge down a cataract, or leap from a 
mountain, your heroic act would in no other way ef- 
jfect the objects of your compassion, who might be in 
i\the secret of your derangement, than to swell their 
jbosoms with a sigh, or part their lips with a smile. 
The great game of human life would be played with 
‘the same ceaseless revolutions as if you were yet a 
| spectator, and the mighty drama proceed with as lit- 
‘ile interruption as a tragedy at the theatre would ex- 
perience from the frown of a ‘ stop watch’ critic or the 
weeping exit of a too tender-hearted child.” 

‘* 1 grant,” said the prince, “* that my absence would 
scarcely influence the current of human affairs, or be the 
means of even a sigh or a tear, beyond the narrow sphere 
of my immediate acquaintance ; but were I to put an 
end to a weary existence, and tired of my journey, lay 
me down and be at rest, though it would not restrain 
‘the abundance of earthly wretchedness, or control the 
exuberance of sin, it might still place me beyond the 


| 












—_ oe 


ent my being miserable. I have sought the cheatin: 


‘tossed to and fro like thistle-down on the breeze, he | veston in the splendour of the noonday skies, and pur- 
will ether acknowledge himself to have been mis- sued it as a phantom under the pale,cold moon. Wer: 
taken in his theoretical opinions, or, as is often the| it an inhabitant of ocean it would have crossed my 
case, escape the mortification of confessing himself no} path; or of earth, I should before now have ceased my 
better than other people, by ingeniously bewailing his) search; but every moment convinces me that it is im- 
fate as by far more unjust than those allotted to the! | 
It is easy enough to be brave in the ab-| sure destroys it. The world is filled with criminals, 
‘sence of danger, or to boast with confidence when our | madmen, knaves, and fools. For every generous a 


wossible to be enjoyed—as the very existence of plea- 


skill cannot be tested; but the firmest stoic that ever| tion, there are a thousand crimes, and a thousand pains 
‘dissolved all distinction between pleasure and pin | for every joy. At the height of prosperity, we tremble 
jj at the insecurity of our advantage, and anguish has no 
hopes to neutralize the effects which it produces. If I 
am tired, I see no reason why f should not rest, or ac- 


* You might rest in welcome,” rejoined Imlac, “ but 


that in case of such a repose as you desire, you could 


not again continue your journey ; and as for the inge- 
nious stoic, whose words you thoughtlessly admire, 
you must acknowledge him to have fallen far short of 
his creed, if a little harmless smoke would drive him 
from house and home.” 

“ You are right,” said the Prince, “ and I cannot 
but confess that slight observation betrays the fallacy 
of his shallow argument. But if God has created me 
without the degree of stoicism necessary to disregard 
the evils of life, it is but natural to expect that my une- 
qual strength would be inadequate to the load, and that 

I must inevitably sink when oppressed by a weight 
which it is impossible for me to bear.” 

“ Thus,” exclaimed Imlac, ** men attribute to Pro- 
vidence the careless indolence owing only to them- 
The mariner, in his vessel, or the warrior in 
the field might invent the same excuse for the folly by 
which the vessel is wrecked; or the cowardice where- 
by the battle is lost. If you blame the uncultivated 
soldier, for deserting a petty service, in the course of 
which he is exposed to corporeal hardships, without 
the advantage of philosophical education to counteract 
their effects, what degree of censure must attach it- 
self to you, whose sorrows are only the freaks of maw- 
kish sensibility, and possessed as you are of every ad- 
vantage to elude or endure them, for abandoning the 
post at which you have been placed by the great com- 
mander of universal nature, and where the shame of 
defeat is the meanest in the catalogue of degradations, 
and the glory of victory, the brightest among the gifts 
of God? As for the weakness in which you imagine 
you have been created, be assured, sir, it is nothing 
more than the effects of a wandering meditation which 
loses itself in the mazes of foreign adventure, when it 
should be ceaselessly industrious to regulate affairs at 
home, and in the romantic foolishness of chivalric com- 
passion, speculates wildly, to supply the wants of a 
neighbour, while its own heart runs to waste in melan- 
choly desolation.” 

** But,” inquired the prince, with some hesitation, 
** would you have me enjoy pleasure when honest men 
are starving at my door? or, shall I cruelly smile in 
mirth and festivity, when perhaps, in sound of my 
voice, and chained in the gloom of solitary dungeons, 
languish the guiltless with the guilty, the laughing 
madman, and the broken-hearted lover.” 

“If,” answered the poet, “ it is in your power to 
assist suffering innocence, or bring back the guilty to 
a sense of their duty—if you can dispel the demoniac 
visions which delude the madman’s imagination, or 
discover a balm to sooth the agony of unrequited love, 
you will discover in the exercise of your skilful gene- 
rosity a happiness which surpasses the sweetness of your 
most delicious dream—a happiness above the vicissi- 
tudes incidental to every joy which is not reared on 
the adamantine foundation of truth and virtue. It is 


selves. 





























independent of the malice of enemies. You may pre- 
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serve it in despite of the power of kings. It is super: | 
vatural light in the midst of darkness. It makes you) 
more free than the tyrant who plunges you in subte: “| 
ineous dungeons, and binds you with iron chains. If 
u are benevolent, when it ts in your power to be so)| 
irtuous Providence, will excuse a want of nunificence i 
when vou have nothing to give; and a lithe more ex-|! 
nence will enable you to discover that the practice of |) 
istern and unbending integrity spreads over existen, e| 
species of enchantment, which, unlike the radiance of 
ther joys, becomes more brilliant, from intimate ac- | 


” j 


iaintance. 


| candidly confess,” rejoined Rasselas, * that if 1) 


iways had the will combined with the power to be) 


irtaous, life and happiness would be synonymous) 


, 


rims.’ 





** Whether vou possess the will,”’ answered the poet, 


‘ 
‘depends entirely upon yourself, and a sincere will 
to be virtuous is virtue itself. The mere power to 


perform good actions by conferring favours on your 


tcllow creatures is at the option of fate, and you can- 
not be blamed if the Providence who regulates the uni 
verse, places you in a sphere too narrow for the ac] 
omplishment of your just desives. But this is a situa-| 
tion seldom found. Few are so apart from the world, | 
or so little interested in its incidents, as to exist with-| 
out the necessity of wisdom, courage, OF Compassion. 
here will always be around us eyes dimmed with 
tears, and hearts swelling with sorrow. To dry the one, 
ud hush the agitations of the other; to rectify the 
errors of imprudence, and moderate the tyranny of 
srief, are occupations worthy the philosopher and the 
man. ‘Though the chances of life may alienate our 
friends, and deprive us of wealth ; though glory be not 
always the lot of the deserving, and merit sometimes 
languish in obscurity and sorrow, yet virtue swells 
their noble breasts with far more generous and agree- 
ible sensations than can be gathered from any other 
earthly oceupation. It illumines the heart with un- 
jading light, and makes it as an elysium where peren- 





nial flowers enrich the breezes with perpetual fra- 
srance, and crystal springs wind themselves in a 
‘thousand shapes through the fairy land, refreshing the 
air with sweetness that never, never cloys. Banish, 
sir, the dangerous and absurd idea of self-destruction ; 
be above the malice of small misfortunes; live, nobly 
despising what the frailty of your nature compels you 
to endure, and pass through the battling field of hu- 
man life as some immortal warrior from whose shielded 
bosom the impotent arrows fall broken to the ground.” 

‘I will not die,” said the prince, catching the en- 
thusiasm of the young poet, * till fate issues the dic- 
tate which I cannot disobey. I blush at my own fol- 
ly, and rejoice that you have been near to dissentan- 
gle me from its toils. Let us partake of the meal 
which the maidens of the princess are spreading on 
yon shady rock, and congratulate me that my hypo- 
condria has produced no more alarming an effect than 
an appetite which it shall be my first pleasure to com- 
pose. Our heroic leap from time to eternity we will 
gladly defer till virtue ceases to ornament, and truth 
to please ; till the earth has no groves like this to yield 
us shade, or no brooks as yonder gushing stream to 
refresh our ears with the music of the woods. We 
will not close existence till necessity makes it a merit. 

“At least,” said Imlac, smiling, “ we will not kill 
ourselves till after dinner.” 








Mixitary pun.—A general officer, who was very 
observant of his military duties, having retired from 
the service, and descended to less expensive apart- 
ments, was found by a friend assisting a servant in 
sewing two beds together. “What,” said the friend, 
‘turning Upholsterer-General ?” “ Not at all,” re- 
plied the General, “I am following my old profes- 
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|| butes of gayety, or shining in the more formidable ar- 


‘lens it unfolds to innocence the wonders of nature, | 
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THE DRAMA. 
Por the Mer 


NATIONAL DRAMA. 


Tar drama has ever been regarded not only as the 


out lessening the variety of its resources: and we cet 
' 
' 


= . ££: tainly may mecrease the intensity of its pleasures, by 


cleansing « of its imparities. 





These are the condi 


tions upon winch the American drama should seek 


protection, and upon such conditions we surely may 
highest test, but as the richest reward of popular tast€) | hagard the conjecture, that it is pot the really pious 


and of national refinement. It is on the stage that 


or religious man who would give it either a churhsl 
genius has the fullest sweep for the display of all its recommendation, or a parsimonious support. It os 


native powers and its creative fascinations, in the re-) quite clear, that where the principles are unquestiona 


It is ble, the art which we may make use of to enforce wm 
there too, that the ungovernable passions of man are| confirm them. aust be of secondary consideration; 


presentation of a great and a consistent action. 


represented in their highest import, and in their most | but as that w hich is most etfectual, must, im sue h oa 

dreadtul consequences, as a lesson to the rising youth | ses, be also most desirable, if this world is to have anv 
. | 

of our country. From the early fault which finds so}! publicly instituted pleasures, we boldly affirm, that 


easy an admission to the mind, up to the consumma- 


that stand 


‘clauns of A WELL REGULATED DRAMA. 
sociations are represented in embodied forms, and || 


there is none, aot one, ean agaist the 


tion of deeds of deepest atrocity, the progress and the as 


The progress of the Greek stage, from rudeness ane 
with the perceptible intervention of passing scenes and 


buffoonery, to the highest degree of refinement, and 
of living characters. 


The minutest virtues, and the) the depuration of the English drama from its gross 
boldest achievements, as they enter into the composi-| sensualities, are a striking evidenee of the force and 
tion of greatness, whether decked in the rosy attri- | purity of the public mind, in all siteations where it is 
free to express its sentiments, and enforce 
ray of valor, are all called into life, and placed betore || ppents, 


With the property of a 


its judg 


Amentca, the freest nation of the word, is the 
us by this faithful minnon. least tolerant of any obscenity in expression, or of im 


moral allusion; ‘and history, with he: peneil of 


whilst it scorches, with its fires, the guilty mind. 


ma light,” will do this justice to her chatacter. There is 


a REPUBLIC, the drama ismore peculiarly at home, for!) no other country whose records present more abundant 
it can only live and thrive under the general sanction | 


of the community. 


matter, more various character, of 


|| more interesting 
> 
Even the nicest principles of | scenes and events for dramatic 

' 

' 

| 


exhibition or pational 


exaltation. ‘The resolute teachery of Arnold, and 
first position of authority, which is always based upon|| the romantic folly of his vietum, form a rich subject fon 


taste, or of morals, are not to be separated from the 





the protection and the power of a free people. The) the histrionic art; but the beloved, the immortal 


obligations of religion; the ties of a pure and an en || WASHINGTON, is too fresh in his grave, too deep 


thusiastic morality, are all defined and enforced byj\in the core, yea in the heart of his country, to enter, 


the chastened style and the legitimate exhibitions of || apart from insufferable pangs, into the contextures of 


1] 
\| 
i} 
' , | 
the drama. It then surely is to be lamented, in mt na 


representation with whatever grandeur if 


advanced state of society which our country now en-|| might otherwise be invested. Here is another faet, 
joys, in that equal and general diffusion of knowledge \M hich may fairly be urged in favour of the inherent 
which gives her a marked superiority over the claims|| exc élence of the drama. It clearly shows that though 
of all other nations, that the well-intentioned, the vir-|) susceptible of the highest refinements of polished life, 
tuous and instructed pastors of any religion, should]! yet, as a source of moral or of rational delight, it de 
waste that power in hostility to the drama, which might|| nies its inquest to those subjects upon which the heart 
be so effectually exerted in the regulation and improve- || of the good man, or the patriot isunable either to sum 


























ment of this intense and popular source of innate ra-|| 
tional amusement. The generous and enlightened cler- | 
gyman views his flock with the affection as well as care | 
of the shepherd, heedful of his eternal welfare, but not 
unmindful of the ordinary, or the unoffending desires! 
of our nature. He knows, he feels that the mind of 
man must occasionally seek relief, even from the pur- 
suit of those sacred avocations or duties which, for 
purposes no doubt wise as well as inscrutable, are 
raised high above the level of his understanding. It 
would be absurd, it is monkish, to call upon man, a 
poor worm of the earth, to act a part superior to his 
own nature, or his obvious destination; but, to make 
the most fallible tendencies of his nature the instru- 
ments of innocent and of cultivated indulgence, is cer- 
tainly the work of enlightened, of reformed and vital 
christianity. ‘Thus the more all the circumstances of 
this interesting subject of investigation are thrown out 
upon our view, the narrower we find the ground of 
hostility to the drama; a proof, in itself, of its own in- 
trinsic merit, and of its high claims, under proper 
regulations, to the protection of a free and an enlight- 
ened community. If, indeed, there ever was any 
thing disputable in the point under discussion, it has 
long since beeen settled by the practice and the de- 
termination of all enlightened nations, not one of 
which has found it necessary, or even advisable or 
convenient, to abandon this chief source of delight to 
all ages, and to both sexes. Under the public admo- 
nition, it can always free itself of its own errors. It is 
competent to the community which encourages the 








seon——tack-ticks!” 


'mon or to sustain its feelings. 
| Where then the interests of virtue, the cultivation 
jof genius and of taste, and the patronage of all the 
jelegant arts, unite to recommend a refined source of 
|public amusement, it ishumbly hoped that the honest 
| prejudices of ruder or less enlightened times may no 
longer retard the efforts of the republic in her gene 
rous and intellectual contest, with the civilized states 


of Europe. Mernanven. 


oo — 


Minure EnoGravine.—A very curious specimen 
of minute engraving has been recently published by 
Mr. Williamson, of Lambeth. ‘This is a plate on 
steel representing the crucifixion. Lnmediately over 
the head of the Redeemer, a small circle appears, the 
eighth of an inch in diameter, in which the whole of 
the Lord's prayer is accurately and even elegantly en- 
geaved. This would seem almost impossible, and at 
first the eye glances incredulously at the space said to 
be so occupied, but a magnifying glass shows the 
statement to be perfectly true. Every word may be 
distinetly read. ‘The letters tem pia, in the word 
temptation, are rather darker than the rest, but the 
whole is very legible; and the letter A in the word 
amen, has a bold flourish. The surrounding ornaments 
are in good taste. The Lord’s Supper group is pecu- 
iliarly happy. The scroll on the cross contains in letters, 
even smaller than those of the circle, the name of the 
artist. 


A countryman being desired to help a member of 
Parliament out of a ditch, said he had nothing to do 





drama, to limit the extent of dramatic license with- 





with state affairs. 
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THE TRAVELLER. 


From The New-York Review 











DESCRIPTIVE JOURNAL OF A JAUNT UP THE GRAND 
CANAL, BEING A LETTER FROM A GENTLEMAN IN 
NEW-YORK, TO A LADY IN WASHINGTON, IN 1625 
Ll have just returned from a jaunt up the North river, 

und the Mohawk, as far as Utica. I bad never been 

farther West than Schenectady, and had never seen 
any part of our Grand Canal. On my way up to 

Albany, I stopped at Catskill, and proceeded to Pine- 

Orchard on the mountain-top, where a large stylish 

house of entertainment has recently been built. 

is 8000 feet above the level of the Hudson, and you 
can readily imagine what an extensive and magonifi 
cent prospect is here displayed. ‘There are two higher 
mountains in the back ground, computed at 3700 feet 
above the river, but Pine-Orchard affords the most 





This || 


i 
i 


ulvantageous view of the cultivated country between 


the river and the base of the mountain. At first sight, 


these farms and fields appear to forin an immense 


plain, but vou soon discover ridges and summits of 


jand drawn by three horses. 


intervening mountains, over some of which you passed | 


on your way to the foot of the towering one on which 
you stand. At sunrise, the whole of this almost 
houndiess plain was covered with a mantle of fleecy 
clouds resembling snow-drilts, and I at first imagined 


that I saw below me an ocean, which had been sud 


| 
| 


denly frozen and shrouded with snow, before its curl-| 


ing and foaming waves had time to subside, 


lle . 
i litthe while they were all in motion, and the breeze||few yards of the shore. 


olling one ridve or Wihbow on another, they soon 
Db ’ . 


| 


| 
assumed the form of solid clouds, and stretching thei 


wings to the gale, sailed off in squadrons towards the 


mountains of Connecticut. Ah! then, thought I, this 


perhaps is ove of nature’s looms, where she weaves | 


her clouds at night, and then at early dawn, sends her 
busy and obedient winds to roll them together, and 
pack them off to her lofty store-house in the sky. 


Che bottom of this fancied ocean was now fully un-/' grounds. 


ultured fields, and farm houses surrounded with||the shore became so mountanious and craggy, that 
wehards, and pasture grounds, and clumps of trees ;—||the canal makers found it expedient to shoot the canal 
we could see the smoky wreaths above the shining directly across the surface of the river, and 25 feet 
roofs, and hear some rural sounds—the crowing cock, | above its bed. 


barking dog; but neither man nor animal could be || but it was accomplished, and you are now surprised 


liscerned without a glass. 
on which the bouse is erected, is a peak a few hundred 
feet higher, and a path winds around it to the top, 


from which you look directly down upon the house, | 


und are very near it. 


see; not on account of the water, which in mid-sum: | 
mer is merely a rill, but the uncommon height of the 
feap or pitch, and the picturesque scenery of the rocks. 
How shall I describe it? The water first falls 175 feet 
into a broad recky basin, over the brim of which it 
then streams perpendicularly 80 feet, and then (lowing 
through another basin, rushes down a ravine filled 
almost with rocks, until it reaches the valley. But 
the most curious part isa vast dome, or more properly 
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first impression is overwhelming—you hesitate for a 
‘moment, and are awe-struck: such a wide and tower- 


ports it? may it not possibly fall, and crush and bury 
you for ever under its massy ceiling, nearly one bun- 
dred feet thick? But your feelings become too sub- 
lime to be restrained by your timidity, and you rush 












| 
mantic views. Surpassing all, however, was our 


|| route along the wild and fantastic shore of the Little 
ing vault of solid rock, as if built by art!—what sup-|| Falls. 


The Mohawk is divided here by several rocky 
islands, between one of which, and the high cliff or 
promontory on the south side, a branch of it rushes 


| 


along at a most impetuous rate. The front of this 


towermg cliff has been wrenched off piecemeal, by 


forward with a dauntless and ambitious step, as if bent) the force of gunpowder, from top to bottom, to form 


on an achievement that is to immortalize your name,||a passage for the canal; and a huge winding wall, 


especially if you should have the good luck to be) resting on these ruins, rises from the margin of the 


| . . | 
\crushed, and buried like king Cheops, under a pyra-| 


imid of rocks. 


From the mountain [ returned to the Hudson, and 


|proceeded on to Albany, where I had not been since 


Never hav- 
‘ing witnessed the mode of ascending through the 


the commencement of the Grand Canal. 


locks, and navigating a canal, and being informed 
that I should see a most curious and interesting sec- 
‘tion of it between Albany and Schenectady, | took 
passage in a commodious and very nice packet-boat, 
about 70 feet in length, equipped in steam-boat style, 
Gliding from the surface 
of the Hudson, and passing through a long succession 
of locks, each of which gave us a lift of about eight 
feet, we soon found ourselves approaching the high 
craggy banks of the Mohawk. 


| ‘ . 
‘lago at the Cohoes Falls, but our approach to them 


now was delightfully novel. Since leaving the Hud- 


son, we had gained an elevation of 150 feet, and now 


But in||found ourselves close aside the cataract, and within a} 


I had been some years 


I had formerly rode along 


torrent about 25 or 30 feet high, and the space be- 


| tween it and the cliff being filled up with stones and 


earth to the requisite level, the canal flows along its 
channelled surface. The side is guarded by a railing, 
on the inner side of which is the narrow towing path 
|| for the horses; and so you skim along for about a 
|\quarter of a mile so near the rapids, that a spry man, 
‘| should imagine, might leap from the deck, over the 
(railing, directly into the rushing water, 60 or 70 feet 
below. An aqueduct bridge, all of white marble, 176 
‘| feet in length, is built on three beautiful arches across 
‘the river just at the falls, and joins the canal, being a 

feeder to it, and serving at the same time as a canal 

for boats to pass along its watery floor to the village 
| Opposite, where there is a capacious reservoir made by 
';means of a dam on the northern shore; one side of the 
A gap 
|;or opening through a hill more than 500 feet high, 
jnear the falls, and along which the canal passes, pre- 
sents a scenery of rocks, not to be described. They 


|, resemble in some of their features the walls and broken 


|, bed of the river being higher than the other. 
| 


this high and rocky bank in a stage coach, and was||masses of rock at the Passaic, and are sublimely top- 


‘now sailing, or rather floating, over the very same || syturvical. 


One might imagine that the gods had here 


‘|surface in a large and lofty barge, through fields, and | had a skirmish with the Titans. 
jdirectly in front of houses, and where trees and shrub- 


\ 


\ 


Adjoining the table land||and astonished at finding your watery path take ¢ 
‘jsudden turn, and stretch itself to the length of eleven 


: ; | 
About four miles from this 
fofty seat, there is a small cascade which all go to 


semi-dome, formed in the rock, directly behind, and 


under the cascade. 


It is like a huge roof, perfectly 


semi-cireular, under the eaves of which, inside, you 


walk along a narrow stony ledge or shelf for about 


300 feet, as if on the seat or bench of an amphitheatre, 
while this enormous and lofty ceiling projects like a 
sanopy 75 feet, sloping upwards, and forming in front 
a vast arch nearly a hundred feet high, and directly 


behind the falling water. 


In order to enter this pon- 


derous dome, you descend from the top of the rock, 


where the stream commences its career, along the 


steep side of the ravine 170 feet to the first basin, and 


urrive at one side or wing of the front arch. ‘The 


bery had, till lately, been growing. ‘This was indeed 


|| We continued our course through a great deal of 
rich and finely cultivated country, though evidently 


a curious spectacle, and seemed to me sometimes like || suffering by the drought of this unusually hot summer, 


lairy-work. 


This was indeed a bold undertaking ; 


hundred feet directly across the stream, supported by 
26 stone pillars rising from the rocky floor of the Mo- 


On the south side ofthe Mohawk, 


Onward we went—sometimes through ||and arrived at Utica, a new and beautiful town, and 
|| fertile meadows, and sometimes over rough and hilly 
Here, the canal being cut directly through, 
veiled ; but instead of sand, and mud, and slimy rocks,|jour lateral prospects were obstructed by the high 
hh! what a gay landseape of green waving woods, and |} banks on each side. 


one of the most flourishing inthe state. It is 96 miles 
from Albany, and seems to be the stepping-stone be- 
\jtween it and lake Erie. 

|| About 15 miles to the west of it, are the Trenton 
Falls, exceeding in beauty, we were told, those at the 
Catskill mountain. We went next day to view them, 
and never was | more enchanted. They consist ofa 
succession of cascades, one enthroned as it were above 
another. The rocks are indescribably picturesque. 
Towering walls of lime stone on each side for more 
than a mile up a vast ravine; the torrent one while 
diffused over a broad level floor of solid rock; then 
gushing through deep and narrow channels, and then 





hawk. ‘The path for the horses is formed inside of 


cipitate all hands into the stream below. 


Hudson. 


this means we were ten hours in going 29 miles. 


will, in a great measure, obviate these delays. 











gers, glided off for Utica. 





strikes across the river on another aqueduct bridge, || along. 
740 feet in length, and then pursues its course to 
Schenectady, after having passed through 27 locks of || fully beautiful, though not very high; the greatest one 
granite and marble, which have now lifted your boat|| being, I should guess, about 50 feet. 
two hundred and twenty-six feet above the level of the || having long prevailed, the stream is shallow, and its 
Owing to the great number of boats on the | bed is uncovered and dry for three fourths of the way 
canal, you are frequently delayed at the locks, and by 
They 
are beginning, however, to construct another range of 
jocks near the junction of the northern canal, which 


We stopped for a moment at Schenectady, and 
taking passage in another boat crowded with passen- 
Night soon shut the scene, || fled from it with all our horses might. 
| but the next morning we had some beautiful and ro-|| Albany the next day by the stage, on the jollowing 


|pitching over precipices extending from one steep side 
the parapet, and they trot the full freighted barque | 


across in a minute, while the staring and amazed pas- | 
senger, standing on the upper deck, imagines that the || bases. 
boat may roll over the side of the aqueduct, and pre- || ledges or shelves, along which one may walk and over- 
After cours- | 
ing for two miles along the northern shore, where the||have recently been widened by the chisel, and chains 
flank of a high rocky precipice has been hewn down 
||for about a mile, to give width to the canal, it_again|| you occasionally take hold of them, and skip securely 


of the valley tothe other. These steep banks are about 
150 feet high, and in some places overhang their 
Along these cliffs, in some spots, there are 


look the torrent 50 or 60 feet below. These ledges 


being bolted in the rocks and hanging along their sides, 
The scenery of the rocks alone is worth tra- 
velling 200 miles to see. The cascades are wonder- 


The drought 


|} across. 


As the day was fast declining, we were 
obliged to leave this most romantic spot without having 
seen the upper part of this immense ravine, where tho 


river begins its wild career. 


On our way back to 
Utica, we fell in with another torrent; but as it had its 
source in the clouds, and was locomotive, we were too 
‘|much alarmed to view it with much complacency, and 


We returned to 
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morning took passage in the steam-boat, and next 
morning were in New-York. 

I conclude my long letter, my dear friend, with a)| 


ew stanzas addressed to 


The Trenton Falls. 


Ye hills! who have for ages stood 
Sublimely in your solitude, 
Listening to the wild waters’ roar ; 
As thund'ring down from steep to steep, 
Along your wave-worr sides they sweep, 
Dashing their foam from shore to shore 


Wild birds that lov'd the deep recess, 
Fell beasts that rov'd the wilderness, 
And savage men, have hover'd round ; 
But startled at the bellowing waves, 
Your frowning cliffsand echoing caves, 
Affrighted fled’the enchanted ground. 


| 


How chang'd the scene! your lofty trees 
Which bent but to the mountain breeze, 
Have sunk beneath the woodman’s blade ; 
New sun-light through your forest pours, 
Paths wind along vour sides and shores, 
And footsteps all your haunts invade 


Now boor and beau, and lady fair, 


Where your proud rocks exposed stand 
While echo from her old retreats, 
With babbling tongue strange words repeats, 
From babblers on your stony strand 


And see! your river's rocky floor, 

With names and dates all scribbled o'er 
Vile blurs on natme’s heraldry ; 

0! bid vour torrent in its race, 

These mean memorials soon efface, 
And keep your own proud album free 


Languid its tides, and quell'd its powers, 
But soon Autumnas, with his showers, 
Shall all its wasted strength restore ; 
Then will these venturers down the steep, 
With terror pale, their distance keep, 
Nor dare to touch the trembling shore. 


But spare, oh! river in thy rage. 

One name upon the stony page, 
‘Tis her's-—the fairest of the fair; 

And when she comes these scenes to sean, 

Then tell her, echo, if you can, | 
His humble name who wrote it there. 
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SATURDAY, OCTOBER 15, 1825. 


Walter Moore —We had received the several preceding 
chapters of Walter Moore in advance and must plead the 
There 
is enough of it, however, to excite all the interest which 
would have been elicited by its termination, as a reader of 


indisposition of the author for its abrupt conc lnsion. 


the most moderate fancy can imagine what is left untold. 


New- York Medical and Physical Journal.—The fifteenth 
number of this valuable periodical work, edited by Doctors 
John B. Beck, D. L. M. Peixotto, and Joha Bell, has just 
made its appearance, and contains an unusual quantity of 
original papers, reviews, bibliographical notices, intelligence, 
&c. instead of offering any remarks of our own, we shall 
rest satisfied with quoting the following very complimentary 
and merited notice from a highly respectable medical jour- 
nal, from the Philadelphia press : 

* No. XIV. of the New-York Medical and Physical Jour- 
nal, has appeared under a new editorial arrangement. With 
Dr. J. B. Beck, who has heretofore so ably conducted this 
valuable work, are associated Dr. Peixetto and Dr. Bell, 
Professor of Anatomy in the University of Vermont. The 
Medical Periscope of the city of New York, which furnishes 
so wide a field for observation, must certainly yitld much 
that is interesting and instructive. The talents of the above 
gentlemen are amply adequate to the oceasion, Dr. Beck, 
particularly, is well known as one of our most classica 
medical wiiters.”’ 

We think that a work of this character, emanating from 


such a source, should be in the hands of every practitioner 
in our Country, 


jour own moral fecliogs 


Kean —We had taken up the pen for the parpose of mea- | 
tioning the expected arrival of Mr. Kean, and to offer «|| 
“word of advice” to those persons who appear determined | 
to create a riot on the first night of his appearance, when | 
we met with the following well written communication, to | 
the editor of the Courrier, which we insert as containing al! 
we woukl say on the occasion ourselves : 

* It is now placed beyond a doubt that the celebrated tra. 
eedian Kean, will soon reach our shores, and the mode of 
his reception on this side of the Atlantic is becoming a top 
of considerable remark. His hasty. departure from Boston, 
during his former visit, might perhaps have required some 
apology from him to that city; but since his return to his 
own country, a private affair has been dragged before the 
public by the morbid cravings of newspaper readers in Lon 
don, which certainly redounds little to the honour of any of 
the individuals concerned. I should abhor to be the apolo 


gist of Kean or any other man liable to similar imputations 


‘and although | should not hesitate to pay my dollar at the 


door ef the theatre for admission to see the first actor of the 
age represent the characters of Othello, Lear or Sir Giles 
Overreach, yet I should newher wish to court his private 
socit ty, or to invite him to my house AS A Man meritive my 
acquatatance and hospitality In the class of 


actors, more 


| 
jthean in any other, the distinction of pablic and private 
In gay costume, each day repair 1] 


profession ought to form some apology for thei frailties 


character is to be clearly understood. nature of thei 


and while we pity or contemn their errors, why should we. 


jlike the dog in the manger, deprive ourselves of the highest 
1} 4 - ’ 


intellectual gratification merely because the gifted indivi- 
) 


|i dual may have been weak in a point, which can never affect 


As well might the man of literary 


some of his poetry has offended the moral distinctions of the 
|world—as well night we raise the same objections to the} 
perusal of Shakspeare himself, because he has many pas. | 
sages which good sense and pure feeling will pass over in 

Asa man of genius, I think highly of Kean fas a| 
| man of private virtue, Lam silent. The latter disturbs not | 
me and [can avoid it—but an exhibition of the former | 
is well worth a dollar a might, and the purchase cannot have | 
ithe least operation on my own moral sentiments | 
| 4¢ would be well, Sir, if reasoning and reflecting mea | 
jwould make the proper distinction between his public and | 
private character—Indeed | am sure they will make this dis 
tine tion. The confusion of those sentiments can only occur 
\" the minds of the ignorant, the canting, or the vicious and 
junruly, 


The first will be led away by the second, and the 


|| last will hurry themselves into a riot, merely to gratify their 


te 4 
own propensity to mischief. But | hope, Sir, that the firm- 
ness aud good sense of this community will triumph over 


| fanaticism, riot, and lovers of misrule. 





Ifa man bas acon- 
| sctentious seruple to appear in the box of the theatre, on the 
le vening when Kean performs, he owes it to his conscience, 
lhowever weak it may be, to stay at home, save his dollar, 
and ainuse himself with his owa family, But a pure con- 
science and clear ideas of morality and religion, will never 
counsel a man to call forth the slumbering passions of an 
unruly multitude, as a proof that the moral tone of the 
community is of a very high order. A morning and an 
evening paper of this city, the one guiding public opinion in 
,, tic Creek question and on points of morality, the other en- 
|| lightening the mind of the nation on every subject and on 
every topic, have lately come forward under the disguise of 
a regard for good morals, and have laboured hard to awak. 
,jen in the minds of those persons who breed disturbances the 
i|sleeping elements of riot and misrule. The natural ten- 
dency of their remarks is to create disorder in the Park 
Theatre, when Kean first appears. 


| 


The moral and reflect- 


Pine or a Wall street moralist. They are able to judge for 
themselves, and will attend or avoid the theatre according 
to their opinions of the case. Such notices of the arrival of 
Kean therefore, as have recently appeared in the two sour- 
ces to which I allude, are entirely gratuitous and imperti 
neut. They can lead only to mischief, for the riotous will 
certainly attend the theatre on such an evening, in the fulj 


for the occasion. It is a subject of regret indeed, that in- 
tellectual weakness under the garb of morality, or theolo- 


gical cant arrayed io a similar manver, should not only thrust 








| j;no encomium from us 
| leisure refuse to read the poetical works of Byron, because || - 


ing portion of the community need not the prompting of a) 


expectation of seeing an uproar, and if they do not find | 
one ready made, they will most assuredly manufacture one) 
























































| their advice upon those who are able to judge for themselves 


but even by their stupid Mandering raise the spirit of dis 
order and confusion, which may perhaps injure many ce 
serving individuals before it may be properly quelled 

“ For the honour of this great city, | hope that if Keay 
should make his appearance at our theatre, our citipens wi! 
each take the quiet course to which their own better judg 
ment leads them, either by going to the theatre or staymg a! 


home, as they think fit or proper Xx ¥ 


Fire 
brick store, No. 46 Front-street, occupied by Messrs, War 


A fire broke out, on Monday evening last, in the 


dell, Van Bewren & Co. as wholesale grocers — The damage 
sustained is estimated at thirty thousand dollars 
} tnd Henry 


to be 


These two celebrated horses are now 
of Me John ¢ 


together with several other fine young horses 


seen at the stables Stevens at Hoboken 


Rattery Sea the committee wh 


Will it be 


enterprising gentlemen to make a repor 


s—What has become of 


were aul! sed to place seats on the Battery 
convenient for the 


by next January 





a ‘Rk 


twice at Chatham to overflowing howses 


s —This admirable opera has been performe: 
The public ap 
pear delighted with it, and will, ao doubt, give ite mer 
We 


have copied two more scones from this popular preduction 
I 


torious author a bumper oa the night of his benefit 


} 


Penmanship.—It will be seen that Mr. Ely, the accom 
plished penman, has returned to this city, and that his schoo! 
is now open at No. 48 Maiden-Lane. His reputation as an 
elegant writer, is so generally acknowledged, that he need 
We hope he may meet with that 
patronage from the youth of our city which his industry and 
skill entiile him to expect. We would advise rion to at 
tend, for the only objection we had to his communication 


'was—we could nol read it 


éithens as it now is.—This apleadid painting, now exhib: 
iting in Chambers-street, at the Rotunda, eminently deserve 
attention tts the production of a celebrated artist, and 
the excellence of its execution alone, should elicit admira 
ition. But the subject is one which immediately calls for 
jour wuofice. Greece in her ancient glory, her downfall, and 
her revolution, can never cease to interest Americans : th 
|| land where Homer sang, where Socrates taught, where De 
peg spoke, and Leonidas fell, affords an unwearying 
jtheme, When the lamp of liberty had ceased to ihumins 
|| her mountams, and the song of freedom was unheard in he 
] vallies ; when even the embers of patriotism seemed scat 
| tered and lost, like the ashes of the Phenix, they have 
|\\again grown bright, and a new empire is arising from thei: 
jremains ; Athens, once her seat of government, lies almos' 
,a mass of depopulated ruin , her monuments have crumb 
led, and her towers have fallen. We have heard what 
| Athens was, we may see what Athens iy. 
We would recommend all who have any taste for the fine 
arts, or any desire to view an interesting spectacle, to em 
brace this opportunity, and cannot but think they will re 


turn gratified and instructed 
| aeneneeatemnenentl 


Mr. Maywood.—This favourite actor is now performing 
at Chathaim theatre to crowded houses. 





After an absence 
jof eighteen months he has been welcomed back with en 
\thusinsm by his friends and the public. 








MARRIED, 
On the Sth inst. by the Rev. Dr. Ufuld, Dr. James Stewart to Miss Marie 
| 0, Cushman 

On the ist inst. by the Rev. Dr. Powers, Mr. Andrew Curtis to Mies Mar 
tha Finn. 


} Pha “ inst, by the Rev. Mr. Chase, Mr. Joho W. Striker (o Miss Jane 
| 4 on 2 Omphins. 





DIED, 


| Tt becomes our melancholy duty to record the death of Joseph D. Fa 
Esquire, counsellor at law, who dtparted this life on the 7ih ist. in the fort, 
jseventh year of his age. “© We ne'er shall look wpon his like again.” 
On the 4th inst. Mre. Caroline M. Tilloe. 
Op the 4th inst. Mr. Joseph Huson. 
On the 3d inst Mra. Margaret Joughin. 
On the %h iast, Mrs. Louwa Johnson. 
On the Sd inst. Mr. Joho anne 
On the oth ine. Mr. George per. 
On the 6th inst. Mires. Mary Ewen. 
On the 7:h inst. Mr. Jeremiah Driscol. 
On the 7th inst. Captain Daniel Tegerstrom, 
On the 7th inst, Mr. Michael Farrel. 
On the ith inst. Mr. Joho R. Willams, 
On the 2d mst. Mr. Israel Raysasway. 
On the 8tb inst. Mra. Mary Taylor. 
On the 8th inst, Mrs. Mary Aon Banker, of the (heatre, 
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THE MUNSTREL. 











The Misheress. 


As Derta with her cruel hook 


Lean'd o'er the rippling wave 


To lure its inmates from the brook 


Wherein they chose to lave ; 
She placed her batt so heedlessty 


That every fish the barh could see 


The finny race (like bachelor W ise 
Smil d at the luscious bar, 

And while on it they strasa d thew eyes, 
J hey did not care to bile 

Phey would oot taste the savory fare 


Because a hook wae glistening there 


lis thus, { thought, with ma 
Who bait tor other risu, 
And put in their silly heads 
That not a soul could miss 
Find all in vain the pains they ve took 


Because too oft they've shown the hook ! 


Trio. 


Here, in scenes of sweet seclusion, 
Far from buastline towns we dwell, 
While around, in rich profusion, 


Autumu’'s vellow bounties swell 


Shere, the loaded fruit-trees bending, 
Strew with mellow gold the land ; 
Here, on high, from vines uopending 
Purple clasters court the hand 
Ail the day, to recreate us, 
Strains of music freight the breeze 
Healthtul sports at eve await us 


What are city joys to these 


Song. 
When inofant Cupid ventured first 
To spread his purple wing, 


it chemeed he stopp'd, to slake his thirs:, 


At the Pierian spring ; 

When, rising from the crystal stream, 
A wonster caught his eye, 

Poor Cupid started with a scream, 
But strove in vain to fly. 

lo slay the little winged boy, 
The demon vainly strove, 

His fangs could wound, but not destroy 
The son of peerless Jove. 

He follows still— (they never part) 
But vainly vents his ire, 


Though jealous tortures wring the beart, 


Yet ne'er can love expire. 





GAY Father's at the Foelm. 


‘Twas when the sea, with awful roar, 
A little bark assailed, 
And pallid Fear's distracting power 


RevuBsen. 


O’er each on board prevailed, 


Save one, the captain's darling child, 


Who steadfast viewed the storm ; 


And cheerful, with composure smiled 


At Danger’s threatening form. 


“ Why sporting thus,” a seaman cried, 


“ While terrors overwhelm ?” 
Why yield to fear?” the boy replied— 
‘ My father’s at the helm.” 


Song. 


How sweet are life's joys to those 
Who never felt poverty’s blast,— 
Never thought of its end nor its close, 
Nor ever reflect on the past: 

Whilst the poor repine at their lot, 

A contrast that fortune has made, 
That can ne'er be by either forgot 

fh time nor eternity’s shade. 


SeLim 
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The sw. Mow. 


Whither goest theu, wand ring rover 
Whither wing'st thy airy flight / 
Can those pinions bear thee over 

Boundless seas, to isles of light 
To another clime thou'rt bending . 
Swiftthy lonely trackless way, 

Where a southern sun is sending, 
Azure skies and cloudless day ! 

Dost thou hope to rest for ever, 
Where the seas and skies are blue: 

And the rocking whirlwind never, 


O'er their smiling surface flew * 


(10 ;—but when bright spring returning, 


Floats along on balmy wing,— 
Then the dome and palace spurping 

Come with us to build and sipg 
Why torsake our rocks and mountains, 


Freedom here has fixed her home ;— 


And the skies, and groves, and fountains, 


All are free for thee to roam ? 
But the sandy shores of Isis, 

Ne'er can boast a freeman's grave ; 
Priceless gems and groves of spices, 


Flourish ooly with the slave ! 


Would'st thou dwell for time that's coming, 


Where Arabia sheds her balm ? 
Or wilt thou by farther roaming , 
Build in Afvie’s groves of pala ? 
Dearer far our mountains hoary 
Waving woods and torrents free, 
Phey are all embalm d in story, 
The proud home of liberty ! 


To my Mother. 


Yes, I] have sung of others woes, 

Until they almost seem'd mine own, 
And Fancy oft will scenes disclose 

Whose being was in thought alone : 
Her magic power I've cherished long, 

And yielded to her soothing sway ; 
Enchanting is her syrea song, 

And wild and wondrous is her way 
But thou—whene’er I think on thee, 

Those glittering visions fade away ; 
My soul awakes, how tenderly ! 

To pleasure that can ne'er decay. 
There's not an hour of life goes by 


But makes thee still more firmly dear ; 


My sighs attend upon thy sigh, 
My sorrows wait upon thy tear; 
For earth has nought so good, so pure, 


That may compare with love like thine— 


Long as existence shall endure, 
Thy star of guiding love shall shine ! 


O’er other stars dark clouds may lower, 
And from our path their light may sever— 


They lived to bless us but an hour, 
But thine shall live to bless us ever ! 


Hirst Canal Boat. 
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To a 1 Friend. 


“Ba thce wel and tf for ever, 
Stull / r JSare thee weil.” 





Fare thee well! perhaps for ever, 

If for ever, fare thee well ; 
Let thy fondness for me never 

Cease within thy breast to dwell, 
Let, Oh ' let no cruel lower 

Charm the heart which IL have won 
Or, alas! you'll soon discover, 

You are lost, and I'm undone 
Love, is but « gay deceiver, 

Winning smiles and then absenting : 
Woman, but a weak believer, ; 

Soon, its victim; then repenting 
Love and Virtue both have wings, 

Honour, too, can Dee away, 
Slander has a thousand stings, 


Beauty trembles at decay. 
Envy hovers round the form, 
Hatred aims its deadly dart, 
True affection tends to warm 
Ev'ry fibre of the heart. 
Fare thee well, perhaps for ever, 
It for ever, fare thee well; 
Tet thy fondness for me never 
Cease within thy thy breast to dwell, 


The Ringlet. 


By that sympathising breast, 

By those lips I oft have prest, 
By thine eyes of blue, I swear 
To keep that lock of raven hair ; 
And when far from thee apart, 
I will wear it near my heart. | 
Ifwhen years have roll’d away, 
Stilla wanderer I stray ; | 
All my joy and bliss shall be, ( 
To kiss the braid and think on thet | 
Never shall the ringlet part, 1 
From my lone and blighted heart 
When in land of strangers la’n, 1 
On the bed of death and pain, : 
Still that lock shall oft be prest, 
Fondly to my burning breast 

Still the ringlet shall impart, 
Comfort to this bursting heart. 
When these senseless limbs recline, 
On a breast more cold than thine 
Though | cannot weep for thee, 
Kindly shed a tear for me— 

As we then for ever part, | 
Place the ringlet next my heart. Ge. W.P. 








POPULAR SONGS. | | 

















SWEETHEARTS AND WIVES 
Written by Nathaniel N. Carter, Esq. and sung by Mr. Ritchings 


Come send round the cann! though the last of our lives 
Be this night, we will drink to our “ sweethearts and wives,” , 








What wan speck is that on the Hudson 


‘Tis the bark of the wilderness, waked « 


And she comes from her sleep of a thousand long years, 
By the side of the wolf's and the rattlesnake’s cave, 
And America hails her with triumph and tears. 

A thousand strong voices are shouting her praise, 


A thousand strong bosoms bound up 


A thousand strong hearts on this proudest of days, 
Echo back the applause of the cannon and drims 
And the children of ages far off in the void 
Of the glorious future, will hallow this morn, f 
And embalm with their praises the man who employed 


His genius America’s path to adorn. 
And when o’er his grave the wild laure 


When the soul that his country’s best interests designed, | in 
Shall have left a vile world undeserving its zeal, 
The eye of posterity will not be blind. 


’s fleet tide, 
That comes like a ghost on the arm of the wind, 

What gay sounds are those that burst out far and wide, 
As the shores with a mantle of men are all lined? 


And pledge them the warmer, and dream of them more, 
The farther we rove from our dear native shore. 


Good angels protect them, wheresoever they are, 
And peace he their portion while we are afar; 
May their spirits pursue, as the billows we stem, 


m the wave, Aad be thinking of us while we're di inking to them. 


' 
| 
| Astrembles the need/e that points to the pole, 
} Let each still be true to the girt of his soul; 
And wherever attractions mav lead us to roam, 
May the magnet of feeling be ever ai home. | 
as she comes. | From the full flowing gubblet, as each of us sips, 
: i} Let him think how much sweeter’s the nectar of lips ;— 
| Then send round the cavn! though the last of our lives 
Be this night, we will drink to our * sweethearts and wives 
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I shall steal, 





